xii                   The Masters ana we

So perfect is this fusion that, even though they are now all but life-
less, these old elements, or mere fragments, of the patriarchal regime
in Brazil are still the best integrated of any with their environment
and, to all appearances, the best adapted to the climate. As a result,
the curious observer of today has the impression that they have grown
up together fraternally, and that, rather than being mutually hostile
by reason of their antagonisms, they complement one another with
their differences. Men, animals, houses, vegetables, techniques, values,
symbols, some of remote derivation, others native-all of these today,
now that the conflict between modes of life and the at times bitter
clash of interests have subsided, tend to form one of the most harmoni-
ous unions of culture with nature and of one culture with another
that the lands of this hemisphere have ever known.

If we speak of a union of cultures, it is for the reason that the most
diverse ethnic factors have contributed to this picture, bringing with
them cultural heritages that were widely different and even opposed:
the Portuguese "old Christian,"2 the Jew, the Spaniard, the Dutch,
the French, the Negro, the Amerindian, the descendant of the Moor.
As for the Jew, there is evidence to the effect that he was one of the
most active agents in the winning of a market for the sugar-producers
of Brazil, a function that, during the first century of colonisation, he
fulfilled to the great advantage of this part of the Americas. He would
appear to have been the most efficient of those technicians responsible
for setting up the first sugar-mills. The history of patriarchal society
in Brazil is, for this reason, inseparable from the history of the Jew in
America. In speaking of his economic activity in the post-Columbian
world, the fact should be stressed that among the Portuguese of the
continent theological hatreds and violent racial antipathies or preju-
dices were rarely manifested. The same is true of the relations be-
tween whites and blacks: those hatreds due to class or caste, extended,
and at times disguised, in the form of race hatred, such as marked the
history of other slave-holding areas in the Americas, were seldom
carried to any such extreme in Brazil The absence of violent rancors
due to race constitutes one of the peculiarities of the feudal system
in the tropics, a system that, in a manner of speaking, had been sof-
tened by the hot climate and by the effects of a miscegenation that
tended to dissolve such prejudices. This was the system that, in our
country, grew up around the sugar-mills and, later, the coffee planta-
tions.

2 4s. Distinguished from the "new- Christian baptism, the implication be-
Christian," the latter being a euphe- ing, frequently, that he still clung to
mism for a Jew who had accepted his old faith. (Translator.)